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ENGLISH IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
I. 

I am glad of an opportunity to express a few beliefs concern- 
ing the problem of elementary English. At the same time I 
wish to speak under correction, as one unacquainted with the 
special problems of method and grading. 

In most secondary schools the term "English" covers the 
instruction given in at least seven subjects : handwriting, spell- 
ing, pronunciation, oral reading, English composition, English 
grammar, and English literature. The secondary-school teach- 
ers of subjects other than " English " give very little instruction 
in English spelling, pronunciation, oral reading, composition, or 
grammar. There are, fortunately, some shining exceptions. 
There are teachers of mathematics who see to it that their stu- 
dents can spell the words mathematics, algebra, geometry, plane, 
etc.; there are teachers of physics who demand well-written 
notebooks ; there are teachers of history who require Lincoln's 
Gettysburg speech to be learned, and repeated with good articu- 
lation and expression. But such teachers are exceptions. Most 
are too busy in getting their students to college to bother much 
with spelling or handwriting or pronunciation. They will tell 
you frankly that is a question of the " required amount " of their 
given subject. The result is that the American student is defi- 
cient in those matters which are the external mark of the edu- 
cated man. The average American student of eighteen has 
great difficulty in reading aloud a page of English intelligently, 
or in writing a correct letter. 

The case is relatively better in the lower school. The 
responsibility is assumed by more teachers than in the high 
school, and there is probably a more general effort to correct 
the student's oral English. The secondary teacher usually 
regards the elementary teaching of English as very faulty. Yet 
very few secondary teachers do as much for the cause as do 
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the elementary. The best elementary schools certainly try to 
live up to the doctrine that every lesson should be a lesson in 
language. 

This doctrine has been of the greatest value to American 
schools. Though liable to abuse, it is surely one of the 
soundest principles of teaching. The use of language should 
be acquired as a means to an end, and therefore must always be 
relatively "incidental." Education becomes real in proportion 
as the student learns things because he needs them. The infant, 
or "speechless one," is surprised into a world where he sees and 
feels, but has no words for his seeings and feelings. It is the 
business of his parents and teachers to supply him with words, 
the right words, as fast as he needs them. To respond to his 
needs with the right words is to teach language, and is always 
to keep subject-matter and form in their proper relations to 
each other. 

The child's thirst for words is so keen, his memory is so reten- 
tive, and his sense of analogy is so strong that there must be 
"drill" from the very start. He will hear bad English from 
somebody, and will instantly use it. He will invent preterits 
which present usage does not recognize. He will surprise you 
with foreign idioms which he has never heard — will say "it is" 
for "there is," for example. It passes human wit to know which 
errors should be drilled out of him at once, and which should 
be left till his powers of analysis develop; but it is safe to err 
on the side of too much drill. The time to teach the difference 
between lie and lay is when the child is two years old. It can 
be taught perfectly then, and with less interruption of thought 
than will ever again be possible. But it must be learned by 
blind imitation and repetition. The gentle command, "say it," 
is the chief of all the commandments in teaching language. 

There must be great dependence on imitation to a much later 
stage than we usually dream. A book could be written on the 
neglect of this principle in secondary and higher education. But 
especially at the first the arbitrary nature of language must be kept 
in mind. There can be no logical defense of lie for lay, or of brought 
for bringed, or of aisle for aile. Language has roots too deep for 
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searching out. It springs from the rude thinking of savages and 
peasants. It is a monument of chance as well as of occult 
physiological laws. It embodies every form of human error. 
And yet every language is a standard of expression. Its gross- 
est absurdities become right with time, because it is a necessary 
social institution. The child may no more invent his own verbs 
than he may invent his own money. And while academies and 
national associations can clip the end off a word like programme 
(thereby plunging a careless public into a wrong pronunciation), 
they cannot prevent the printed thing from being called a pro- 
gram, or written thing. 

As a matter of fact, the average American boy gets through 
the grammar school with a great number of vulgarisms clinging 
to him. If he is ever to be cured of saying lay down for lie down, 
or ain't for isn't, it must be by a prolonged and relatively unnatural 
drill at the hands of some high-school teacher. Whose fault is 
this ? It is apparently that of the home. But is it, or is it not, 
the business of the elementary school to counteract the influence 
of the bad English spoken in the home? Sides are taken 
sharply on this question, but not so sharply as they must be 
taken within the next few years. For one I side with the 
minority who believe that the schools are to blame for the illit- 
eracy of their graduates. 

Examine the average city school. The classes are enormous, 
the subjects of study numerous. There is time for very little 
talking or reading aloud on the part of each pupil. The teacher 
may use excellent English, and may devoutly believe that power 
of expression should go step by step with advance in any sub- 
ject of knowledge ; but she can do very little effective teaching. 
She must keep order in a large room, and when that is done, 
much of the time is consumed. 

A chance to talk and read and write under correction, this is 
what is needed by a child who is to learn English. More time 
for oral and written expression can be had by decreasing the 
size of the class or reducing the number of studies. Decreasing 
the size of the class is expensive to the taxpayers ; but it is the 
goal to which we must tend and strive. Reducing the number 
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of studies is a question which admits of a wide discussion, and 
one may hope, with old Sir Thomas Browne, " of a wide solu- 
tion." We cannot return to the days of the three R's. There 
are things even more important for the majority than grammar 
and spelling: civic honesty, for example, if it could be taught, 
might well displace moods and tenses. It may possibly be that 
singing and drawing are, for the majority, more important than 
good English. At all events, it is time that the real condition 
of things should be ascertained. The relative value of elemen- 
tary studies should be discussed with the severest common-sense. 
And finally the question should be raised whether the children 
really learn the various studies about which they talk so little. 
For if language is half the time a nuisance (as when your 
mother insists on lie down for lay down, or when your study of 
calculus outstrips all language), yet for the other half time it is 
a great builder of thought. The "twofold logos of thought 
and speech" is one and inseparable. To communicate our 
notion is to test its reality. To find the right word for an act is 
often to win a moral victory. 

In a second paper I shall speak briefly of the relation of gram- 
mar to the problem so stated, and of a few matters of usage 
toward which a teacher's attitude is important. 

E. H. Lewis. 

Department of English, 

The Lewis Institute, Chicago. 



